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FROM PRISON. 


By Father Tyrell. 


Put out my eyes; but when you've 
done, 

See if you can put out the sun! 

Thrust me in gaol and turn the key— 

Freedom shall win, nor fails with me. 


Fetter these hands that wield the 


pen— 

The sword most feared- by knavish 
men; 

Some hand, some pen renews the 
strife, 

While throbs one heart for God and 
life. 


What though my fire-touched lips were 
dumb, 

Sealed in the darkness of the tomb? 

Ten thousand voices thunder loud— 

Shall mine be missed in such a 
crowd? 


You think the Spring is dead, of 
course, 

Its light, its song, its sap, its force, 

Because your stupid hands prevail 

To strangle one poor nightingale! 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Judge Ben B. Lindsey presided over 
the divorce court in Denver for sev- 
eral years. He says that couples 
came before the court seeking di- 
vorces for all manner of other rea- 
sons, but never because they had 
quarreled over politics. 


The Governor of Maryland says 
that, if the woman suffrage bill passes 
the Legislature, he will sign it. 


The London Financial News esti- 
mates that the opposition of the suf- 
fragettes cost the “Liberals 10,000 
votes in the recent election, and John 
Burns is reported as saying that it will 
take the Liberal party 25 years to re- 
cover from the damage the suffra- 
gettes have inflicted upon it. 


Between two and three hundred per- 
sons were wounded in one day during 
the recent manhood suffrage riots in 
Prussia—more than have been hurt in 
all the years of “militant” woman suf- 
frage agitation in England. Yet no- 
body claims that this shows the un- 
fitness of German men to vote, or that 
it justifies the antiquated and unfair 
system of representation against 
which the populace were protesting. 


Deputy Gallini has introduced in the 
Iialian Parliament a bill to grant 
woman suffrage in provincial and mu- 
nicipal elections, and to allow women 
to practise the liberal professions and 
to compete for public employments, 
and abolishing “the husband’s au- 
thorization.” Signor Gallini advocated 
the reform, which he said was justi- 
fied by equity. Suffragists crowded 


the galleries and warmly applauded 
Signor. Gallini’s 


speech, and also 


Prime Minister Sonnino’s reply, in 
which he said that the recent intel- 
lectual, economic and social improve- 
ment in women’s condition justified a 
corresponding improvement in legis- 
lation. Hence he was willing to con- 
sider the project. 


“Man is a creature who lives prin- 
cipally by catchwords; and the little 
rift between the sexes is astonishing- 
lv widened by simply teaching one set 
of catchwords to the girls and another 
to the boys.” This quotation from 
Robert Louis Stevenson heads the 
valendar gotten up by the London So- 
ciety for Women’s Suffrage, 58 Vic- 
toria street, London, S. W. Other 
words of wisdom follow. The calen- 
dar bears as frontispiece a gallant 
figure outlined in red, with banner 
and trumpet, and is tied with a knot 
of red, green and white ribbon, the 
colors of the society. Perhaps they 
were chosen in remembrance of Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning’s lines on the 
Italian tricolor. 
Red, for the patriot’s blood; 

Green, for the martyr’s crown; 
White, for the dew and the rime 

When the morning of God comes 

down! 


A bill has been introduced in the 
Massachusetts Legislature by the 
Watch and Ward 
against the white slave traffic. It pro- 


Society, aimed 
poses to punish procurers with a mini- 
mum of one year’s imprisonment and 
a maximum of ten, and to punish per- 
sons concerned in holding any woman 
in a house of ill-fame against her will 
with a minimum of one year’s impris- 
onment and a maximum of five. The 
Watch and Ward Society always aims 
to do the utmost it can, and if this is 
all it asks, it is because it thinks this 
But the 
proposed punishment for keeping a 


is all that can be obtained. 


woman in a house of ill-fame against 
her will is altogether inadequate. The 
maximum sentence that can be given 
in the worst possible case is only five 
years, and the other day a man who 
snatched a purse was sent to prison 
for fourteen months. Can anyone 
imagine that the wishes of women are 
really “represented” in such legisla- 
tion as this? 


The public library of Springfield, 
Mass., has made out a reference list of 
its books dealing with “Votes for 
Women,” pro and con, for the benefit 
of the many inquirers on the subject. 
We do not see in the published list, 
however, the book which contains 
more information on this question in 
smaller bulk than any other, and 
which no library should be without. 
This is the bound volume of 50 equal- 
suffrage tracts and leaflets, prepared 
by the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, and for sale at its 
headquarters, 505 Fifth Ave., New 
York City, for 30 cents, postpaid. This 
includes a summary of the arguments 
for woman suffrage and answers to 
the current objections to it, suitable 
for debaters; a history of the progress 
of the movement; a list of the impor- 
tant organizations that have endorsed 
it; quotations in its favor from hun- 
dreds of prominent men and women; 
longer arguments by many persons of 
distinction from Jane Addams _ to 
Bishop Bashford and Israel Zangwill, 
and a mass of testimony from. the 
states and countries where women 
vote 

Mrs. Pankhurst’s announcement 
that her society will suspend militant 
methods for the present has been in- 
terpreted by some American papers as 
an acknowledgment that such methods 
have proved a failure. The English 
suffragettes look at it from a wholly 
different viewpoint. They adopted 
these militant methods because, after 
their bill had passed its second read- 
ing in the last Parliament by a ma- 
jority of three to one, the Cabinet re- 
fused to let it come up for third read- 
ing and final vote. The same obstruc- 
tive tactics have been used to block 
the bill for the last seventeen years, 





during all which time a majority of 





= House of Commons have been pro 
| fessed believers in woman suffrage 
Mrs. Pankhurst and her friends say 
that they have now shown how un- 
comfortable they can make things for 
the cabinet if they persist in this 
policy. of holding back the bill, and 
how formidable a force they can be, 
not only at by-elections but in a gen- 
eral election. They hope that the 
cabinet ministers have learned their 
lesson, and that in the present Par- 
liament they will give the suffrage 
bill fair treatment. They will there- 
fore suspend militant action till they 
see whether this is the case. If so, 
there will be no further need of ‘“mili- 
tancy.” If not, they give notice that 
militant action will begin again, with 
redoubled vigor. 


TWO STORKS. 


By Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 


Two storks were nesting. 

He was a young stork—and narrow- 
minded. Before he married he had 
consorted mainly with striplings of 
his own kind, and had given no 
thought to the ladies, either maid or 
matron. 

After he married his attention was 
concentrated upon his all-satisfying 
wife; upon that triumph of art, labor, 
and love—their nest, and upon those 
special creations —their children. 
Deeply was he moved by the marvel- 
lous instincts and processes of mother- 
hood. Love, reverence, intense ad- 
miration, rose in his heart for her of 
the well-built nest; her of the gleam- 
ing treasure of smooth eggs; her of 
the patient brooding breast, the warm- 
ing wings, the downy wide-mouthed 
group of little ones. 

Assiduously he labored to help her 
build the nest, to help her feed the 
young; proud of his impassioned ac- 
tivity in her and their behalf; de- 
voutly he performed his share of the 
brooding, while she hunted in her 
turn. When he was a-wing he thought 
continually of her as one with the 
brood—his brood. When he was on 
the nest he thought all the more of 
her, who sat there so long, so lovingly, 
to such noble ends. 

The happy days flew by, fair spring 


|}]—sweet summer—gentle autumn. The 


young ones grew larger and larger; 
it was more and more work to keep 
their lengthening, widening beaks 
shut in contentment. Both parents 
flew far afield to feed them. 

Then the days grew shorter, the 
sky greyer, the wind colder; there 
was largé hunting and small success. 
In his dreams he began to see sun- 
shine, broad, burning sunshine day 
after day; skies of limitless blue; 
dark, deep, yet full of fire; stretches 
of bright water, shallow, warm, 
fringed with tall reeds and rushes, 
teeming with fat frogs. 














MRS. CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 


They were in her dreams too, but 
he did not know that. 

He stretched his wings and flew 
farther every day; but his wings were 
not satisfied. In his dreams came 
a sense of vast heights and boundless 
spaces of the earth streaming away 
beneath him; black water and white 
land, grey water and brown land, blue 
water and green land, all flowing 
backward from day to day, while the 
cold lessened and the warmth grew. 

He felt the empty sparkling nights, 
stars far above, quivering, burning; 
stars far below, quivering more in the 
dark water; and felt his great wings 
wide, strong, all-sufficient, carrying 
him on and on! 

This was in her dreams too, but he 
did not know that. 

“It is time to go!” he cried one 
day. “They are coming! It is upon 
us! Yes—I must go! Goodbye my 
wife! Goodbye my children!” For 
the Passion of Wings was upon him. 

She too was stirred to the heart. 
“Yes! It is time to go! To go!” she 
cried. “l am ready! Come!” 

He was shocked; grieved; aston- 
ished. 
“How preposterous! You cannot go 
on the great flight! Your wings are 
for brooding tender little ones! Your 
body is for the wonder of the gleaming 
treasure!—not for days and nights 
of ceaseless soaring! You cannot 
go!” 

She did not heed him. She spread 
her wide wings and swept and circled 
far and high above—as, in truth, she 
had been doing for many days, though 
he had not noticed it 

She dropped to the ridge-pole be- 
side him where he was still mutter- 
ing objections. “Is it not glorious!” 
she cried. “Come! They are nearly 
ready!” 

“You unnatural mother!” he burst 
forth. “You have forgotten the Order 
of Nature! You have forgotten your 
children! Your lovely, precious, ten- 
der, helpless little ones!” And he 
wept—for his highest ideals were 
shattered. 

But the precious little ones stood in 
a row on the ridge-pole and flapped 
their strong young wings in high de- 
rision. 
nearly; for as a matter of fact he was 
but a young stork himself. 

Then the air was beaten white with 


a thousand wings, it was like snow | 


and silver and seafoam, there was a 
flashing whirlwind, a hurricane of 
wild joy and then the army of the 
sky spread wide in due array and 
streamed southward. 

Full of remembered joy and more 
joyous hope, finding the high sunlight 
better than her dreams, she swept 
away to the far summerland; and her 
children, mad with the happiness of 
the first flight, swept beside her. 

“But you are a mother!” he panted, 
as he caught up with them. 

“Yes!”- she cried, joyously, “but I 
was a stork before I was a mother! 
and afterward!—and all the time!” 
And the storks were flying. 

—The Forerunner. 


“Why, my dear!” he said. | 


They were as big as he was, | 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Belle Squire of Chicago has 
refused to pay her personal property 
tax on the ground that “taxation with- 
out representation is tyranny.” The 
County Attorney threatens to bring 
suit to collect the tax. 


Mrs. Alice S. Tiernan, formerly of 
Galveston, Texas, was admitted to the 
Memphis bar this month. She studied 
law after her marriage, and is in prac- 
tice with her husband. It is said that 
Mrs. Tiernan is the first woman law- 
yer to practice in the criminal courts 
or Tennessee. 


Miss Carrie E. Crane, for twenty- 
five years employed in the office of 
the city clerk of Gloucester, Mass., 
has the honor of being the first as- 
sistant city clerk appointed under a 
new ordinance. Her appointment was 
in recognition of “long and faithful 
service” and for “the best interests of 
the office.” 

Miss Emily Dinwiddy is a young 
Southern very small of 
stature, progressive and wonderfully 


woman, 


She is secretary of the New 
Committee, 


capable. 


York Tenement House 





composed of such men as Edward T. 
Devine and Jacob Riis. This commit- 
|}tee passed the tenement law it agi- 
|tated and has enforced the law, so 
| that over a million people now live in 
buildings that conform to it. Secre- 


j} tary Dinwiddy is a suffragist. 


Miss Evangeline E. Whitney, who 
|}was in charge of the recreation cen- 
jtres of the New York public schools 
has just died. The Journal of Educa- 
tion describes her as “the brilliant 
|pioneer worker in this great field of 
public school endeavor.’ It adds: 
| This phase of public school effort is 
jas distinct a blessing to the world as 
|the discovery of the causes of yellow 
jfever and tuberculosis, and a memo- 
rial should be raised in honor of the 
woman who led in this movement in 


|the greatest of American cities.” 


Miss Anna H. Shortridge, law clerk 
lin the State Department, has been of- 
| ficially approved by Philander C. 
Knox. “Miss Shortridge,’ said the 
| Secretary of State to the House Com- 
| mittee on Appropriations, “has been 
jin the service of the movement since 
|Mr. Olney was attorney-general. She 
|began as stenographer and general 
clerk, and she had been in the De- 





partment of Justice ever since until 
she came into the Department of 


State, three or four months ago. She 





jis undoubtedly and to my knowledge 
Many important 


ja very able lawyer. 
| briefs were prepared by her when she 
|was in the Department of Justice. It 


|is a great pleasure to me to be able 


ito do her justice.” 


Dr. Clotilde Jauquet, one of the 
founders of the Woman’s Dispensary 
and Hospital of New Orleans, was 
married last week to Dr. Edward B. 
Preis of the Albert Baldwin Sanitari- 
New Orleans 
women are proud of Dr. Jauquet, and 


um, El Paso, Texas. 


their good wishes follow her to her 
new home. She was born in New 
Orleans of parentage, and 
|probably has more diplomas and cer- 
tificates than any other woman in the 
South. The New Orleans Times- 
Democrat says of her: 


Creole 


“Dr. Jauquet is an unusual young 
woman, even in these days of remark 
able women. She was a graduate of 
|the local High School, also in short- 
j}hand and bookkeeping. She is an alum- 
nus (sic) of the College of Oratory 
jand then turned her attention to: 
scientific achievements. She was. 
graduated as a pharmacist and later 
jas a trained nurse. Finding the lat- 
iter sphere too limited for her natural 
| powers, she matriculated as a medical 
istudent. She received her diploma, 
land acquired another from the Ma- 
ternity Hospital in Philadelphia. She 
became interested in the Eye, Ear, 
|Nose and Throat Hospital here, of 
|which her father, Louis R. Jauquet, 
lis superintendent, and in this work 
met Dr. Preis, upon whom she will 
bestow her accomplished and charm- 
ing self.” 
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WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 





From British Columbia there comes 
a copy of the “Victoria Daily Colonist, 
Women’s Edition,” Nov. 6, 1909. With 
the exception of a few technical de- 


longed to “a department.” But the 
broken word should go on record. 
Mrs. Wentworth needed no introduc- 
tion. The hall rang with applause as 
she spoke. 

This was the first hearing without 
the Blackwells. But I thought their 
hearts would thrill responsive to the 
good work done, could they but hear; 
and A. 8S. B. will get well the sooner 
because strong hands are carrying on 
the cause. Cc. W. 





IN MEMORY OF MISS ANTHONY. 





The ninetieth birthday of Susan B. 
Anthony was celebrated by the Roch- 
ester (N. Y.) P. E. Club at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. William L. Howard, 
17 Madison street, so long the resi- 
dence of Miss Anthony and her sister 
Mary. 

Rev. William C. Gannett gave an 
address on “Susan B. Anthony as a 
Reformer.” Six members of the An- 
thony League, which was formed on 
the last birthday Miss Anthony lived 





tails, all the editorial and reportorial 
work, including local news—police, 
sporting, shipping, ete.—was covered 
by Mrs. R. C. Day, editor-in-chief, and 
her large staff of capable women. The 
promotion in the Province of the work 
of the Council of Women was the pur- 
pose of this edition, and it contains a 
number of the papers given at the In- 


ternational Council meeting last June | 


at Toronto, together with sketches 
and portraits of some of the leaders. 
The departments of philanthropy, re- 
form, education and kindred subjects 
were well handled by special editors. 
The woman suffrage page, edited by 
Mrs. Gordon Grant, one of the most 
active suffragists in Victoria, was il- 
lustrated with a large card, on which 
was a picture of a refined, intelligent 
woman bearing a flag and_ these 
words: 
WOMAN'S BALLOT. 

“Let those who oppose take warning 

And keep this motto in sight: 

No question is ever settled 

Until it is settled right.” 

This device was originated by Mrs. 
Grant and was prepared especially for 
her page by a young Victoria artist. 
Mrs. Grant is having some _ postal 
cards made from the plate. 

Among the special articles in this 
edition is one on the “Women Writ- 
ers of the Coast.” From this it is 
learned that Helen Gregory McGill, 
whom the Cosmopolitan Magazine 
sent to Japan some years ago to de- 
scribe the opening of the Japanese 
parliament, is now located in Van- 
couver, and is a member of the Pa- 
cific Coast Press Association. Mrs. 
McGill edited “Searchlight,” a wo- 
man’s journal in San Francisco. Miss 
Marguerite Evans, whose articles and 
stories were a feature of Toronto 
newspapers several years ago, is now 
on the reportorial staff of the Victoria 
Times. 
o’ the Trail,’ which is soon to be pub- 
lished, and she is at work on a book 
on Woostka Sound, which will be of 


historical value. 
F. M. A. 





AT FORD HALL. 


Those who could not join the im- 
pressive phalanx that moved across 
to the State House, an army with 
banners, to stand up and be counted 
for equal rights, yet had a glowing 
satisfaction as they listened to the 
concise, telling, dignified words of the 
various women who repeated their 
speeches at Ford Hall later. And what 
an object lesson these women were! 
Mrs. Fanny Garrison Villard, so nobly 
upbearing her honored name, earnest, 
devoted, far-seeing. Beautiful Mrs. 
Little, speaking for mothers out of 
her own strong, wise young mother- 
hood. Mrs. Adams, the widowed 
mother of five strong sons, with 
gentlest speech, and conclusive argu- 
ment. Mrs. Henderson, whose six 
children rise up to call her blessed. 
Miss Murdock, whose crisp speech’ for 
“the unrepresented women,’ had 
never a word too much. Prof. Balch, 
keen, quiet, scholarly. Dr. Culbert- 
son, whose clear, fine face matched 
her able speech. Mrs. Alfred Clarke, 
who spoke so well, at a moment’s no- 
tice, for the working women. Miss 
Acton, who gave a lawyer’s view with 
a lawyer’s distinctness. One can- 
not speak of them all—the eighteen 
standard bearers—but in varying 
fashion they all showed intense earn- 


estness, pure ability. Mrs. Craig-| 


Wentworth could not be heard, more’s 
the pity, for lack of time, at the State 
House. But this is the reason! On 
the very day of the hearing, Senator 
Mahoney and Mr. Pedrick, sergeant- 
at-arms, were shown a drawing of 
Room 240, and the carefully-planned 
route by which the petitioners were 
to enter at one door and leave by the 
other. Both promised that this should 
be done. When the great procession 
arrived, lo! tlhe rear door was locked, 
necessitating, of course, delay, crowd- 
ing, discomfort and loss of much time. 
The door, it had been discovered, be- 


She has written a novel, “Rose | 





tc celebrate, appeared in a farce, “Our 
Colorado Cousins,” written by Miss 
| Gertrude Sheehan, a junior at the Uni- 
|versity of Rochester. 

| In memory of Miss Anthony’s birth- 
|day, a notable gift of $1000 for the 
jsuffrage cause was made by Mrs. 
|George Howard Lewis of Buffalo, at 
|the convention held in that city by 
Erie County suffragists. Rev. Anna 
Shaw, the presiding officer, read Mrs. 
Lewis's letter announcing the gift, in 
which she said: “Please use _ the 
money as you and your executive com- 
mittee think best.” At the National 
Convention in Buffalo, Mrs. Lewis 
made a present to the cause of 
$10,000. 





EQUAL SUFFRAGE LEGISLATIVE 
HEARING. 


were consulted, and members of the 
Legislature, and no one had. ever 
heard of admitting by ticket to a 
public hearing at the State House. So 
far as has been learned up to date, no 
one had a legal right to issue tickets. 
The tickets bore no name of individual 
or organization or of the State, and 
who issued them was a mystery, until 
the matter was brought up in the 
midst of the hearing and the suffrag- 
ists told the story of the tickets and 
asked about it. Mr. Luce did not deny 
his part in the matter, and what 
seemed about to be a very embarrass- 
ing situation for him was averted by 
a member of the committee moving 
that they give their attention to the 
question before the committee. The 
tickets were used to admit the anti- 
suffragists, and as no suffragist was 
willing to use tickets against the law, 
the package of tickets remains intact 
at the suffrage headquarters. The 
“antis” were, however, comfortably 
seated before any suffragist, barring 
the speakers, was admitted. This in 
spite of the fact that it was the suf- 
fragists who asked for the hearing 
and who had all the work of making 
all arrangements for it. Of course, 
there were hundreds and hundreds of 
women—to say nothing of the men— 
who wanted to get in and could not. 
To offset this, however, the suffragists 
had hired Ford Hall for the evening, 
and an overflow meeting and rally was 
held there, when all of the suffrage 
speeches made at the State House 
were repeated and others added. It 
was one of the greatest and most 
effective demonstrations for woman 
suffrage that the State has ever 
known. 

But to turn to the hearing itself. 
By 6.30 the various groups who were 





The annual hearing granted the peti- 
tioners for equal suffrage before the 
Committee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments took place last Wednesday 
evening at the State House, and the 
question as to whether the women of 
Massachusetts are to be granted the 
ballot is now before the Legislature. 

Before giving a report of the hear- 
ing it is perhaps in order to say a 
few words in regard to the time of 
the hearing, the place, and tickets to 
the hearing. It was decided, as an ex- 
|periment, to hold the hearing in the 
‘evening so that those women who are 


emplcyed during the day, either at 
|home or in business and the _ profes- 
sions, might be present. The commit- 


tee on arrangements tried to get a 
\larger room for the hearing this year, 
because at the annual meeting last 
year hundreds were unable to gain 
even standing room, and much discom- 
fort and inconvenience were endured. 
The crowd was unexpectedly large last 
|year. This year it was thought that 
there would be an even larger number 
of persons who would want to be 
present. The committee, therefore, 
asked to have the hearing held in 
Representatives’ Hall. That was re- 
fused flatly. They then asked that 
the hearing be conducted in Ford Hall, 
offering to engage the hall and pay for 
the use of it. They canvassed the 
Committee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments to see if they were willing to 
have the hearing in Ford Hall. They 
found that eight out of the eleven 
were perfectly willing, but that the 
chairman of the committee, Senator 
Daniel Mahoney of Holyoke, refused 
to allow the meeting to be held in 
Ford Hall. He said he opposed on 
personal grounds, and when asked if 
he was willing to put personal mat- 
ters above the convenience of the pub- 
lic, he said that was not the question. 
It was therefore decided that the 
hearing should be held in Room 240 of 
the State House. The suffragists were 
particularly anxious not to have Room 
240, for in addition to its not being 
large enough to accommodate more 
than a fraction of the crowd last year, 
it was found that a platform and rail- 
ing had been built into the room, 
reducing its seating capacity this year 
fully one-third. Last week a messen- 
ger boy delivered to the editorial 
rooms of the Woman’s Journal a pack- 
age of ninety tickets of admigsion to 
Room 240 of the State House for the 
evening of February 23. The package 
was addressed to “Miss Lucy Stone 
Blackwell” (Mrs. Lucy Stone Black- 
well has been dead these fifteen years) 
and the messenger boy said it came 
from Representative Robert Luce. Mr. 
Luce was counsel for the remonstrants, 
the Massachusetts Society Opposed to 
the Further Extension of Suffrage to 
Women, and suffragists began to won- 
der what right he had to send them 
tickets to a public hearing. Lawyers 





to take part at the hearing began to 
| form at Ford Hall ready to file over 
|to Room 240 and make their speeches. 
|Mrs. Teresa A. Crowley, who conduct- 
|ed the hearing, Mrs. George H. Page, 
|Mrs. Henry Villard, and a_ stenog- 
|rapher, took their places at the table 
with Robert Luce of Somerville, and 
the hearing opened at 7.40. 


Senator Daniel Mahoney called the 
meeting to order, saying a few werds 
about the purpose of the meeting, and 
saying that each side would have one 
hour and a half to present its side, and 
that the passage from door to door 
through the aisle must be kept free for 
the entrance and exit of the speakers. 
He then called upon Mrs. Crowley, 
who is a lawyer, to open the hearing 
for the petitioners. Mrs. Crowley out- 
lined the case for woman suffrage, 
taking up the rights of the case, the 
justice of it, the expediency of it. 

“In conclusion,” said Mrs. Crowley, 
“let me point out that we do not here 
ask you to give us the vote. We sim- 
ply hope we have made out a case 
sufficiently strong to justify you in 
submitting the question to the voters 
for decision. If there is a reasonable 
doubt in your mind, is it not well to 
shift the responsibility of deciding so 
grave a question to the broader shoul- 
ders of the people? Always remem- 
bering that whatever tends to the 
benefit of women tends to the benefit 
of the race, that nature has made us 
an integral part of the whole which 
cannot forge ahead any.faster than its 
laggard half; that if the mothers of 
men are repressed, restricted, not al- 
lowed full scope, the qualities begotten 
of that condition will crop out in their 
sons as well as in their daughters. 
Look around you, gentlemen. Do you 
see among the petitioners any of those 
impossible, abnormal creatures in 
whom the dictates of nature have lost 
their force? No. You see a body of 
intelligent women who feel that the 
time has come that they can no longer 
do their duty to their homes, their 
children and themselves. without the 
right for which they petition tonight, 
and I conjure you to think well be- 
fore you place yourselves in the ranks 
of those who will be looked upon by 
future generations as stumbling 
blocks in the way of Progress.” 

Senator George Holden Tinkham, a 
member of the committee, said he 
wanted to ask a question of Mrs. 
Crowley. He began, “Herbert Spen- 
cer, of whom you have of course heard, 
says that he has found differences be- 
tween the sexes which lead him to be- 
lieve that women are too emotional to 
be capable of efficient legislaticn. 
What is your opinion on this state- 
ment?” (The question is not 
verbatim and in this as in other ques- 
tions and answers the gist and sub- 
stance is all that is attempted.) Mrs. 
Crowley answered that in the legisla- 
tion that women have brought about 
she had observed no emotion or 
hysteria. 

Mrs. Henry Villard of New York, 
daughter of the patriot, William Lioyd 
Garrison, and sister of the late Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, read a paper 
which she had prepared especially for 








this hearing, which is of such merit 
that it will not be repeated here be- 
cause of the hope that it may be print- 
ed entire in an issue of the Journal 
in the near future. 


It had been planned that this year, 
instead of having the case presented 
by a few leaders of the movement al- 
ready well known in the work, groups 
of women representing various classes 
of society be represented, and that 
each group have a spokesman who 
would voice the special attitude of her 
group on the need and justice for the 
ballot. Mrs. Crowley introduced the 
groups and their speakers, and first of 
all the mothers filed in with their two 
spokeswomen and their banner bear- 
ing the word, “Mothers,” aloft that all 
might know whom they represented. 
This was the only group out of eigh- 
teen that had two speakers. 


Mrs. J. Lovell Little said on behalf 
of the mothers she represented: 

“The State needs the undivided im- 
personal attitude which a mother 
takes toward all that concerns her 
children. . A mother is an expert, 
a specialist, and it is the specialist 
who knows enough and cares enough 
to vote wisely and thoughtfully al- 
ways. No one cares about her own 
interests more than a mother. Can 
any one know better than a mother 
what is best for children?” 


Speaking for the second group of; 
mothers, Mrs. E. Hoffman said: 


“We are told that the place of wom- 
en is the home. That is true. But 
what can we expect of her at home? 
She is a failure unless she can do 
certain things for the home. First, 
she must look cut for her children’s 
health; secondly, for the cleanliness 
of the house. But how can she pro- 
tect her children from sickness when 
her neighbors are allowed to live in| 
filth and the city does not keep her 
surroundings sanitary? . .. We are 
by nature housekeepers and mothers. 
Let us help you to manage this great 
responsible government, which de- 
cides under what conditions we must 
live and bring up our children.” 

Representing the home-makers’ 
group, Mrs. J. L. Henderson said in 
part: 

“Women have lived by proxy long 
enough. They have long been unwill- 
ing that any man should be educated 
for them, while they remained in ig- 
norance, or travel for them while they 
remained at home. Do you know, I 
never knew a woman who preferred 
a man to buy her gowns or her hats 
for her, or go abroad for her, or go to 
the theatre or concert or anywhere 
else for her. Now why should he vote 
for her? A vote can represent but 
one opinion; it should be the opinion 
of the one who casts it. We desire 





to vote for ourselves.” 


Speaking for the group of leisure} 
women, Mrs. Stanley McCormick said: | 


“Women of leisure are indirectly! 
serving the public on charitable, re- 
ligious and industrial boards of gov- 
ernment. There is seen today an in- 
creasing desire on their part to offer 
their leisure to the public service. 
; Women of education, ability 
and leisure should be given all oppor- 
tunity to serve, as directly and as re- 
sponsibly as possible, the public wel- 
fare. The state which does not en- 
courage their definite co-operation and 
responsibility is blind to its best in- 
terests and development.” 


Mrs. Crowley then introduced Mr. 
Michael Murphy, president of the 
Boston Central Labor Union, who said 
he wished to make it plain to the com- 
mittee and the public assembled that 
the Central Labor Union of this city 
endorses the petition for the right of 
equal suffrage for the women of Mas- 
sachusetts. He said there are 50,000 
union men in Boston and 80,000 in the 
vicinity who endorse his statement. 
Representative William O’Brien said 
that as vice-president of the Boston 
Central Labor Union he wished to give 
his approval to Mr. Murphy’s state- 
ments. 


Miss Anna C. Murdock spoke for 
the so-called unrepresented group: 


“Among the thousands more women 
than men in Massachusetts are many 
widows and single women who are in 
hO way represented by male voters. 
These women are controlled by the 
laws of the sfate and municipality 
and punished for any breach of the 
laws with great impartiality. In this 
respect they are legally responsible. 
The same women are taxed just as 
much as men. In this respect they 
are in the eyes of the law responsible 
and are required to sacrifice a portion 
of their property for public ends. Why 
then are they unfit to vote? . . . We 
are unrepresented women. Neither 
fathers, husbands. nor brothers rep- 
resent us at the polls. We want just- 
ice.” 


Mrs. Ellen F. Adams represented 
the taxpaying women with the follow- 
ing statements: 

“I take it for granted that the 
phrase, ‘no taxation without repre- 


sentation,’ is dear to an American 
heart. It was in defense of this prin- 





ciple that we dared to assert our in- 





dependence of Great Britain; and it 
has been an ever-present doctrine, at 
least in speech, ever since our life as 
a nation began. By what shibboleth 
this doctrine becomes a dead letter in 
the case of women I have never been 
able to understand.” 


The business group had for its rep- 
resentative Mrs. F. N. Barbour: 


“The business woman is one kind 
of modern woman; and like modern 
conditions, she has come to stay. The 
busines woman is an inevitable part of 
the evolution which has produced mod- 
ern conditions. When a woman goes 
into business, she does it as a business 
person, not as a woman. The difficul- 
ties a woman meets in business are 
human difficulties, common alike to 
men and women. And when a woman 
in business finds that matters like the 
tariff, freight and express rates, insur- 
ance and banking laws, taxation, city 
administration, etc., affect her busi- 
ness, . . . it does not take her long 
to realize that she needs the same 
tool for controlling legislation on 
these matters that men use. She 
knows that the best legitimate direct 
means of producing legislation is by 


; the ballot.” 


The trade union women were repre- 
sented by Miss Selma Nelson, who 
said in part: 

“IT would like to speak for the trade 
union women who are asking for the 
vote. You see here garment makers, 
hat trimmers, binding women, clerks, 
shoe workers, and mill workers. They 
have more reason, it seems to me, for 
asking for the vote than any other 
vomen. We trade union women are 
lcarning to think for ourselves, to do 
for ourselves, and now we wish *o 
vote for ourselves.” 


Miss Amy Acton led the group of 
women lawyers: 


“Something that touches us women 
lawyers,” said she, “and hinders us in 
our business is the refusal to allow us 
to become notaries public and justices 
of the peace, although we are given 
the powers of the latter office with the 
obscure title of ‘special commissioner.’ 
which requires constant explanation. 
Equality of opportunity is our best pro- 
tection, and we are therefore sincerely 
in favor of woman suffrage.” 

Leading the ministers and church 
workers was the Rev. Ada C. Bowles. 

“The women ministers and other 
Christian workers of the State,” said 
she, “desire the ballot because it is the 
sign and seal of the full citizenship to 
which they feel entitled under a Re- 
publican form of government. Without 
it they must continue to be taxed with- 
out representation and governed with- 
out consent.” 

Other groups represented and their 
spokeswomen were as follows: Doc- 
tors and nurses, Dr. Emma Culbert- 
son; teachers, Miss Imogen Conland; 


jactresses, musicians and artists, Mrs. 


Bertha Papazian; authors and journal- 
ists, Miss Mary Crawford; college 
women, Professor Emily Balch; social 
workers, Miss Edith Reeves; W. C. 
T. U. workers, Miss Elizabeth Gordon; 
socialists, Mrs. Franklin Wentworth. 
The last two groups were not heard 
from, owing to the loss of time in get- 
ing the groups out of the room, as the 
exit door was not opened, as had been 
promised, and each group had to turn 
around in the crowded aisle and 
march out of the door by which it had 
entered. 

Representative Robert Luce of Som- 
erville was the counsel for the re- 
monstrants. He opposed granting ten 
minutes further time to the petition- 
ers, on the ground that their time had 
been unexpectedly consumed by the 
refusal of a separate exit, saying he 
did not want to deviate from the set 
one hour and a half. The committee, 
however, voted to allow the extra ten 
minutes. Mr. Luce also opposed 
granting five minutes to former Rep- 
resentative Watson, who said he could 
not refrain from saying a word as a 
man when he saw so many noble 
women asking their just rights. The 
committee granted him five minutes. 


The principal speech for the re- 
monstrants was made by Mrs. A. J. 
George, who said she opposed the con- 
stitutional amendment asked for be- 
cause she did not find women sub- 
jected to injustice and did not find 
men opposed to the best interests 
of the women. She said she would 
oppose granting women the ballot un- 
til it was proved to her satisfaction 
that by having the ballot women 
would better conditions and better 
bear their responsibility in life. She 
said further that denying the right to 
vote to women was a question of ex- 
pediency. She objected to equal suf- 
frage on the ground that it would 
make women eligible to holding public 
office as the men hold it. She denied 
that women could better perform their 
duties as citizens with the ballot, 
that it would reduce existing evils ap- 
preciably or that it would form any 
kind of protection for women. Be- 
cause the hearing this year was called 
for the evening, she said that if the 
women could not get a chance to go to 
a hearing once a year, how could they 
expect to be able to go and vote? 
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Before permitting women to use the 
ballot she wants proof that the aver- 
age woman would do better than the 
average man has done. 

Senator Tinkham asked her a ques- 
tion based on Gladstone’s sociological 
viewpoint on the relations of domestic 
life and their modifications by the bal- 
lot in the hands of women. Her an- 
swer was to the effect that with the 
ballot the wife might have trouble 
with her husband over politics. Sen- 
ator Wood asked Mrs. George if she 
thought that the women she repre- 
sented had enough industrial experi- 
ence to determine questions of State. 
She said “No.” 

Asked by Mr. Wood what organiza- 
tion she represented, she said the M. 
A. O. F. E. W. S. 

Mr. Wood: “Mrs. George, do you 
consider the group of women you rep- 
resent competent to decide on this 
particular legislation?” 

Mrs. George: “They only know 
their own limitations.” (Applause.) 

Mr. Wood: “Just what do you mean 
by that statement?” 

Mrs. George: “I mean that they 
have stepped aside as it were from 
their regular line to oppose this peti- 
tion.” 

Mr. Wood: 
their intelligence to deal 
question?” 

The answer was to the effect that 
the speaker makes a distinction be- 
tween the kind of intelligence needed 
for public questions and that needed 
for politics, as though politics were 
not a “game” requiring the same in- 
telligence that administration of char- 
ities requires. 

Mr. Wood: “Do you come here to 
deny to the petitioners a right which 
you do not want?” 

“I come to say that we do not want 
the obligations and responsibilities we 
already bear increased by those that 
would come with the ballot.” 

Professor Sedgwick of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology was 
then called, but not being present Mr. 
Luce asked Mr. Frank Foxcroft to take 
his place. He said he does not under- 
estimate the ability or intelligence of 
women to render public service, but 
that he had three reasons which he 
considered conclusive arguments 
against Votes for Women: (1) The 
great majority of the women do not 
want the ballot. (2) Women as a 
class already carry their full share of 
the burdens of life. (3) I cannot see 
anything in the prospect of society or 
the State that would justify us in put- 
ting responsibility which they are not 
ready for on them in addition to that 
which they already carry. Against the 
argument that the ballot in the hands 
of women would tend to purify politics 
he cited the statement that 1,772 
women were registered illegally in one 
of the Western States. H was fair 
enough to add, however, that in the 
same place the number of men illegally 
registered was double that number. He 
seemed to think this a reason for keep- 
ing the women without the ballot and 
keeping the men with it! 

Mr. Tinkham wanted to ask Mr. 
Foxcroft a question. Mr. Luce said he 
would answer for Mr. Foxcroft, where- 
upon Mr. Tinkham said that if he had 
wanted to question Mr. Luce he would 
have called on him, but that,he want- 


“Is it in the scope of 
with the 


ed to question Mr. Foxcroft. The 
committee called upon Mr. F. to 
answer. The question asked was: 


“If the majority of women asked for 
the franchise, would you be in favor 
of granting it?” Mr. Foxcroft 
answered simply, “I would.” 

A letter was then read from Miss 
Katherine Conway, formerly of the 
Pilot, by Miss Margaret T. Dooley. 
Miss Conway, in her letter, said she 
had no sweeping statements to make 
against women’s intellectual ability but 
opposed equal suffrage on the ground 
that women have not political ability. 
She opposed for woman’s sake and 
humanity’s sake, she said. The main 
points of her argument were on the 
basis that women have different phy- 
siques from those of men and there- 
fore have different functions. She said 
their mental outlook was different, 
that their personal feelings were too 
likely to arise in impersonal matters, 
that women are over-sensitive and 
that physically they are not fitted to 
the rigors of political life. She wrote 
that women’s direct influence in poli- 
tices would not improve the politics 
and would hurt the woman. . 

Miss Frances J. Dyer said she wished 
to lay the emphasis on the large silent 
group who had preferred to remain at 
home instead of making a spectacular 
presentation there, the women who 
for forty years have been hearing suf- 
frage arguments and have not been 
convinced (or not yet waked up?). She 
said there were 1,100 women in chari- 
table organizations in the city of Bos- 
ton and that their officers were mostly 
women, and mostly anti-suffragists at 
that. 

A member of the committee asked 
Miss Dyer if she thought it takes equal 
intelligence to manage the business of 
a charitable organization and to con- 
duct politics, and she said “yes.” (She 
did not see the point.) 

Miss C. P. Strong read a letter rep- 
resenting the Y. W. C. A. 

Miss F. T. Lord said that women 
without the ballot have more power 
to help working women by not buying 
articies made under bad conditions 
than have the organized women suf- 
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fragists or would the women with the 
ballot. Representative Coleman asked 
the speaker if she considered the boy- 
cott a greater force than woman suf- 
frage in helping the working women, 
and she said “Yes,” mentioning the 
Consumers’ League as proof,—though 
she did not seem entirely sure of the 
meaning of the word boycott. 

Miss Martha Moore Avery said ac- 
cording to the suffragists the “law of 
the universe is justice, ergo, woman’s 
rights. Where is the connection?” She 
said, among many other things, that 
man conquers and that woman keeps 
his conquests safe for him, that 
woman creates public sentiment, man 
crystallizes it, and that public opinion 
preserves it in laws. She feared many 
evils from granting women the ballot, 
among them Mormonism, Anarchism, 
Socialism, Divorce and Free Love. 
( Hisses. ) 

Mr. Luce closed the speaking for the 
remonstrants by calling the hisses of 
the women (over the charge of Mor- 
monism, Free Love, Anarchism, etc.) 
proof of the emotional element in 
women which disqualifies her from 
casting a ballot in his estimation— 
apparently forgetting how ferociously 
the men “flew at one another” over 
granting a man five minutes to speak 
in the defense of women. He asked if 
the citizens of Boston wanted 1,772 
false registrations in Boston—not 
seeming to realize the reflection he 
was casting on the womenkind he was 
representing. 

Mr. Luce said that in spite of the 
many grievances women suffragists 
talk about remedying while in the 
Legislature for two years only one 
woman ever came near him for legis- 
lation, and she came not for the eleva- 
tion of the working woman, not for 
this or for that great cause, no, but 
for osteopathy! (As if the woman had 
asked for something corrupt and 
criminal! ) He asked: “Why don’t 
you women present your program to 
the members of the Legislature? Why 
don’t these groups ask for something 
else? The speaker for the opposition 
made many quotations and many mis- 
interpretations, among which was “No 
homes, no babies, is the suffrage ban- 
ner cry if we can judge by their own 
words,” 

Two pertinent questions came from 
the crowd and caused almost as embar- 
rassing situations as did the question 
about the tickets to the “public hear- 
ing.” Mrs. Mary Kenny O'Sullivan 
said she wanted to correct an error 
made by Mr. Luce when he said no 
woman had ever come to him asking 
for any legislation except on oste- 
opathy. She said she personally had 
gone to him on an entirely different 
subject for legislation and that his 
statement she knew to be untrue. 

Mrs. Davis of the Civic Service 
House asked the chairman of the Com- 
mittee if the ballot was granted the 
women, would the policeman arrest 
any woman who would not go and 
vote? Her question, it seemed, was 
not one of ignorance, but rather one 
of assurance to the anti-suffragist that 
when equal suffrage is granted they 
will be perfectly safe and that the In- 
quisition will not have come! 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





New York. 





A mass meeting in Harmanus 
Bleecker Hall, Albany, on the evening 
of Feb. 16, was one of the largest and 
most enthusiastic of the series held 
by the State Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. The hall was jammed from or- 
chestra to the top balcony, and the 
boxes were filled. Rev. Anna H. Shaw 
was the principal speaker. Others 
who made speeches were Mrs. Ella 
Crossett, the State president; Mrs. 
Helen Hoy-Greeley and Max Eastman, 
secretary of the New York Men’s 
Suffrage Society. .Referring to the re- 
cent shirt-waist makers’ strike in New 
York, Miss Shaw asked: 

“Who can for one moment believe 
that if 30,000 men had gone on a strike 
in New York City the political bosses 
would not have found some way by 
which the police and the courts would 
have treated the strikers with some 
consideration and respect?” 





Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont is confident 
of success in New York. Regarding 
the Albany meeting she said: 

“Even last year the State powers 
that held sway at the Capitol were 
lukewarm and indifferent to our cause, 
but last night Speaker Wadsworth not 
only entertained us at supper after 
the meeting, but gave us the oppor- 
tunity of meeting two former Lieuten- 
ant-Governors, the present Lieutenant- 
Governor, a State Senator and an 
Assemblyman, who listened with def- 
erence and attention to our cause. Mr. 
William Barnes, Jr., and Senator 
Davis, who were of the party, said it 
was one of the best meetings ever 
held in Albany, and congratulated us 
on the demonstration and interest 
shown not only by the society people, 
but the antis and working people.” 





Mrs. Clarence H. Mackay has re- 
signed as a member of the legislative 
committee of the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association. When 


asked if her action signified that her 
interest in the woman suffrage move- 
ment is waning, Mrs. Mackay said: 
“My interest in the movement and 
my belief in its justice were never so 


strong as they are today. I judge that 
many others feel the same way too, 
because the Equal Franchise Society, 
which I helped to establish, and of 
which I am president, has now nearly 
600 members, and is steadily increas- 
ing in numbers. It has already so far 
outgrown our original anticipations 
that I feel bound to give it all my 
time that I can spare from my fam- 
ily duties. 

“My resignation from the legislative 
committee must not be considered as 
indicating any lack of sympathy with 
the State Association, but my first ob- 
ligation is to my own society, and that 
work takes every minute of time I can 
spare. 

“The Equal Franchise Society is 
purely an educational suffrage organ- 
ization, and we do not believe in be- 
coming political or adopting political 
methods. We do believe, however, in 
presenting a united front in our work 
for the cause, and it was on account 
of this that our society gave the hall 
for the Albany mass meeting and de- 
frayed other expenses connected with 
the affair. We want to help with the 
work, but for ourselves we want to 
carry on a purely educational cam- 
paign.” 

The New York Legislative Commit- 
tee for the Woman Suffrage Constitu- 
tional Amendment in 1911 has for its 
State president Mrs. Ella H. Crossett, 
and for its chairman Mrs. Henry 
Villard. 





Maryland. 


The Legislative Joint Committee on 
Elections gave a hearing Feb. 16 on 
the bill of the. Equal Suffrage League 
of Baltimore for a limited municipal 
franchise for women. It was attended 
by hundreds of women wearing “Votes 
for Women” buttons. Speeches were 
limited to eight minutes each. The 
speakers presented a formidable array 
of statistics and figures and were 
given close attention. 

The text of the bill is as follows: 

“15A. Every bona fide resident of 
the City of Baltimore, male or female, 
who is twenty-one years of age or over, 
and who is either a native-born or 
naturalized citizen of the United 
States, shall have the right to vote at 
all municipal elections hereafter held 
in the City of Baltimore, if such per- 
son shall possess any one of the fol- 
lowing qualifications, to wit: (a) If 
such person is qualified to vote for 
members of the House of Delegates; 
or (b) If he or she can read, or write, 
from dictation, any paragraph or sen- 
tence of more than five lines contained 
in the Constitution of Maryland; or 
(c) if he or she is assessed with prop- 
erty in said City to the amount of 
three hundred dollars, and has paid 
taxes thereon for at least two years 
preceding the election at which he or 


vote at any municipal election here- 
after to be held in said City, unless his 
or her name appears in the list of 
registered voters.” 


tration and to the adding of the names 
of persons qualified to vote as pro- 
vided in the above section. 

What this bill will do to develop the 
city and to protect the interests of 
women and children has been duly set 
forth in the public press by the sup- 
porters of the bill. Among other 
things “It will stimulate good muni- 


voters citizens whose first duty is to 
protect the cleanliness and healthful- 
ness of their homes,” enable mothers 
to obtain better school conditions, 
give women power to safeguard child 
laborers and working women against 
unfair treatment and wages, promote 
through direct influence the objects 
for which women’s organizations are 
working and it will increase the in- 
telligent vote in the city. 

Five suffrage organizations have en- 
dorsed this bill—the Equal Suffrage 
League of Baltimore with 750 mem- 
bers; Just Government League, 250; 
College Equal Suffrage League, 60; 
Men’s Equal Suffrage League, 150; 
Friends’ Equal Rights Association, 
500. 

Other associations which believe 
that the passage of the bill will bene- 
fit the city of Baltimore are Jewish 
Council of Women, Fourth Division of 
the United Women of Maryland, Gov- 
anstown Improvement Club, Woman’s 
Co-operative School Club, Mothers’ 
Club, Delphian Club, Friends’ Benevo- 


lent Society, Friends’ Press Com- 
mittee, Federation of Labor, State 
of Maryland; Typographical Union, 


Ladies’ Auxiliary of the United He- 
brew Charities, Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Maryland, 
Ladies of the Maccabees, Police 
Matrons’ Board, Medical College for 
Women, Alumnae, Settlement Associa- 
tions, Md. Society of Graduate Nurses, 
Social Service League of Goucher Col- 
lege, The Guild of St. George, Spring 
Club, . Meyerbeer Singing Society, 
Young Ladies’ Hebrew Benevolent So- 
ciety. 

To the aggregate membership of 
these associations, 168,750, is added 
the 2000 men and women whose names 
are affixed to the petition sent to the 
Legislature, making a total of 170,750 
persons in favor of the bill. 





Louisiana. 





Dr. A. E. Winship, editor of the 
Journal of Education, and Mr. Allison 
Owen were the speakers at the last 
open meeting of the Era Club. The 
Era Club endorsed the movement of 





the Progressive Union for the remov- 


A second paragraph relates to regis- | 


cipal housekeeping by adding to the | 


al of the restricted district (a district 
set apart for prostitution). The fol- 
lowing resolution, which was carried 
unanimously, was presented by Dr. 
Clara Glenk: 


“The Era Club, an organization of 
seven hundred women, pledged to fur- 
ther the interests of the homes of 
New Orleans, takes this opportunity 
to offer its moral support to the New 
Orleans Progressive Union in its ef- 
fort to have the neighborhood sur- 
rounding the Terminal depot purged 
of the present conditions which makes 
the entry into this city a disgrace to 
our citizens. 

“The Era Club protests against the 
so-called necessity for a_ restricted 
district, but if the fallacy of a neces- 
sity for this moral cancer must per- 
sist, we urge that such a district be 
removed to the uttermost limits of the 
city and not stand as a monument to 
the impotency of decent women to in- 
culeate a standard of morals which 
would guard the safety of youth. 

“The present area known as the re- 
stricted district occupies a most valu- 
able section of the city, which should 
be reserved and utilized for homes of 
working men and women within easy 
distance of their employment in lieu 
ot forcing them to homes at long dis- 
tance from their work and causing 
thereby a daily loss of time added to 
needless expense for car fare.” 

Another feature of the meeting was 
the decision to raise a legal point in 
regard to women holding appointive 
offices on State boards. 

The members also agreed to sign 
the petition for a sane and safer ob- 
servance of Independence Day. 

Plans for getting signatures among 


the women of Louisiana for the na- 
tional suffrage petition were dis- 
cussed. 


Dr. Winship gave an account of his 
visit to London during the suffrage 
agitation. He dined with a leading 
suffragette, who wept because her hus- 
band’s position in the British Museum 
prevented her from taking active part 
in the agitation and going to jail. 
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What was more, the husband almost 
wept because he stood in the way of 
his wife’s being able to go to jail. Dr. 
Winship predicted that woman suf- 
frage will come like a tidal wave after 
the people who have done the most to 
bring it about are no longer here to 
enjoy it. 

Mr. Allison Owen gave a 
dress on civie embellishment. 

“The Era Club,” Mr. Owen said, “is 
the workshop where the advance ideas 
of the community are threshed out, 
and has more influence ‘in forming 
public opinion than any other society 
here, either male or female.” 

Miss Lily Richardson disposed of a 
considerable number of Era Club 


fine ad- 


taining the cotton and sugar cane of 
the South in design, and the figure of 
a woman in the yellow of the Era 


Club. The motto of the postals is 
“Votes for Women.” 
Kentucky. 


The Kentucky Commit- 
tee on Suffrage and Election, Hon. A. 
C. Cureton, chairman, gave a hearing 


Legislative 


recently on the granting of school suf- 
frage to women. The Lexington Her- 
ald’s report 

There were forty or fifty men and 
women present from various sections 
of the State, gathered to impress upon 
the committee their earnest desire 
that: the right to vote be given to 
women in all matters pertaining to 
schools. Among those who spoke 
urging that the committee make a 
favorable report on the bill intro- 
duced by Senator Thomas of Bourbon 
County were men and women from the 
mountains, the Blue Grass, the Bear 
Grass and the Purchase. Each speak- 
er presented some reason which alone 
seemed sufficient. The committee de- 
termined to report the bill favorably, 
with one amendment which seems to 
us a most excellent addition. Accord- 
ing to the terms of the bill as intro- 
duced the right of suffrage would be 
restricted to those women who pos- 
sess an educational qualification. The 
committee added another qualification 
giving to any woman who pays taxes 
the right to vote, so that under the 
terms of this bill as it will be pre- 
sented to the Senate the women who 
own property or who have the educa- 
tional qualification have the right to 
vote on all matters pertaining to the 
schools. We ourselves are not able 
to see how any intelligent man can 
have an honest reason for opposing 
this bill. 


says: 





WHERE WOMEN VOTE. 





On her way around the world, Mrs. 
Katherine Lente Stevenson of. Massa- 
chusetts gave six months to Australia 
and New Zealand. She traveled far 
and wide, delivered 249 addresses and 
observed all people. She 
was strongly impressed by “the bene- 
ficent effect that the ballot in the 
hands of organized womanhood may 
have upon the legislators of the land.” | 
She writes to the Union-Signal: 

I have never before received: such 
courtesies from the “powers that be.” 
In Queensland a free pass over all the 
railroads was placed at my disposal; 
in Adelaide it was the government 
motor car that carried me to Mount 
Lofty. One of the labor members of 
the South Australian House gave a 


classes of 


the steamer in Tasmania by an M. P.; 
members and even cabinet ministers 
were very frequent at our meetings, 
both as chairmen and as audience, 
while receptions tendered by mayors 
and city councils were “thick as au- 
tumnal leaves that strew the ground in 
Vallambrosa,” or anywhere else. 


Doubtless in many instances a genu-- 


ine interest in our work lay back of 
the courtesy, but it may be suspected 
that this interest was frequently 
quickened into expression by a natural 
regard for the good will of women 
as integral parts of their political con- 
stituency. 

Unquestionably, woman’s suffrage 
has been beneficial in its results in 
this new world. It has not brought 
in the millennium, but it has helped in 
the general upward trend of social and 
political life, and will yet help still 
more, 





The Denver Daily News editorially 
administers a reproof to the suffrag- 
ists who yield to the demand to tell 
what reforms they would put into 
effect if they had the ballot. It is 
not incumbent on women to show that 
they would do better than men with 
the ballot. On the contrary the News 
holds that, “According to the canons 
of democracy, society must prove its 
ri,ht to exclude an individual from 
his natural political inheritance.” 

It says further: 


Women have had the ballot in Colo- 
rado for about sixteen years. We 
believe they have helped politics; and 
we are quite sure that politics has 
helped them. Women have the bal- 
let in Australia and New Zealand. An 
acute observer, Mr. Andrew McClel- 
land of Pueblo, just back from the 
other side of the world, gives em- 
phatic testimony as to the effect 
there. “The women of Australasia 
are better citizens, better’ women, and 
they are raising better boys, as a re- 
sult of their equal share in the affairs 
of state.” Wherever the experiment 
has been tried, we believe any fair 
verdict would run much the same. 
But we hold it the height of folly and 
injustice to require of women that 
which no one asks of men; to ask 
them to give bond that they will re- 
trieve the mistakes of the masculine 
world before being admitted to equal- 
ity. F. M. A. 





IDA LEWIS, A HALF-FORGOTTEN 
HEROINE. 





The story of Ida Lewis, keeper of 
the Newport lighthouse, is told anew 
by J. Earl Clauson in Putnam’s Mag- 
azine for February. Of Miss Lewis 
as she is today, Mr. Clauson says: 

Half-forgotten by a public whose 
ears rang with her praises two gen- 
erations ago, and approaching the 
time of life when rest and reflection 
are considered appropriate, the 
keeper of Lime Rock Lighthouse still 
attends to her important duties as 
faithfully and capably as at any pre- 
vious period during her fifty-three 
years’ residence on the rocky island. 
Daily, she pursues a round of labor 
which would exhaust many a stronger 
woman, and there is never an hour 
throughout the night when she does 
not consciously awaken, attentive to 
the red glow which assures her the 
light is fulfilling its mission. Most 
impressive of all, perhaps, in her long 
tale of service, is the fact that she 
has spent only a half dozen nights off 
the rock since she became keeper in 
1879. 





DEATH OF ELIZABETH CADY 
STANTON’S NAMESAKE, 


Born on May 3, 1882, of an Ameri- 
can father and a French mother, Mad- 
ame Auriol (Lisette Stanton) opened 
her eyes to the light one typical 
spring dawn, in a pleasant house of 
the Saint Germain quarter of Paris, 
to the sound of birds singing in the 
fine old gardens. After 27 brief years, 


she died at Eaux-Bonnes, in the 
Pyrenees, on Sept. 24, 1909, just as 


the shadows of evening were darken- 
ing the autumn tints of the lofty val- 
ley, with its setting of snow-clad peaks. 


Strong and healthy as a baby, with 
chubby, red cheeks and sunny eyes, 
she developed into a merry, happy 
child. In girlhood, she exhibited a 
taste for music and painting, and be- 
came a good horsewoman and swim- 
mer. In books, she took much de- 
light; in French and English she was 
thoroughly proficient, and of German 
she had no small knowledge. 

A favorite granddaughter of Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, after whom she 
was named, she at various times in 
her earlier years spent frequent holi- 
days with this relative either in 
France or England. 

At 21, she married into one of the 
old Protestant families of Languedoc, 
and bore a bonnie daughter who sur- 
vives her. 


During an illness that, with but 
small intermission, lasted for five 
years, she displayed remarkable 


patience and cheerfulness, which com- 
pelled the admiration of those who 
nursed her. To the end she retained 
the clearness of her faculties, and has 
left to the family and friends who 
mourn her, the abiding memory of a 
pure and gentle life. 





luncheon in my honor; I was met at 
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THE DOOM OF VOTING 
WOMEN. 





By One of the Doomed. 





Dr. James W. Walsh, dean of the 
medical school of Fordham University 
(the Jesuit University in New York 
City), in a recent address before the 
National (Anti-Suffrage) League for 
the Civic Education of Women is re- 
ported as saying that even if women 
were granted the suffrage, Nature 
would eliminate from the race in the 
course of three or four generations, 
all who cared about exercising it. 





Wyoming women please take note, 
A dreadful thing’s to come about; 
And all because you choose to vote— 
You’re simply going to be “wiped 
out.” 


In generations three or four, 
A doctor says, you'll cease to be; 
Nature will open her trap door 
And you'll drop through quite 
silently. 


In Utah, too, and Idaho 
(So says this Fordham dean and 
sage) 
The voting women needs must go 
Through that same door, from off 
life’s stage. 


And Colorado’s mountain air 
Will only help precipitate 
The fate of every voter there 
That Nature must eliminate. 


In wide Australia’s realm afar, 
And in New Zealand's isles close by, 
Where all the women voters are, 
'Tis sad to learn they all must die. 


In Europe’s northern lands today 
Women are voters full and free, 
In Iceland, Finland, Norway, too; 
All, all will drown in frigid sea. 


In every nation on the earth, 
Some form or place of liberty 
For womankind has come to birth, 

Unhindered by biology. 


But Dr. Walsh is here at last, 
Interpreter of history, 

To show our gait is much too fast, 
And blot us out in prophecy. 


Our doom is sealed. Good-bye, dear 
men, 
We bid you all a fond adieu; 
We'll soon be gone, and you can then 
The voting do, and housework, too. 





MISS SHAW’S BIRTHDAY. 





Rey. Anna Shaw writes: 
Dear Member of Official Board: 

“IT returned on Thursday from one 
of the most helpful and encouraging 
trips which I have taken for a long 
time. I spoke in Philadelphia, Elmira, 
Binghamton, Buffalo and Albany, N. 
Y. At every place the house was too 
small to hold the audience, especially 
in Binghamton and Elmira, probably 
due to the fact that Mrs. Belmont at- 
tended both of these meetings, and 
in Albany both Mrs. Belmont and 
Mrs. Mackay were present. But, 
whatever was the cause of the crowd 
coming, at least we had a good chance 
to address them, and the impression 
made in every place was most helpful 
to our cause. The best managed and 
the best arranged meeting of all was 
in Buffalo, showing the thorough or- 
ganization in that city and the prac- 
tical work they are doing. 

“Between the Elmira and the Buffalo 
meetings I had Sunday and Monday. 
On Sunday I went to Mrs. Osborne, at 
Auburn, and had a most helpful and 
restful day. On Monday I went to 
Geneva to spend the day en route with 
Mrs. and Miss Miller. Last Monday was 
my birthday, and I did not mention it 
to anyone, so did not know that 
either Mrs. Miller or Miss Miller knew 
anything about it. When I reached 
Geneva I found they had arranged a 
birthday party for me, and had taken 
the greatest pains to prepare a most 
beautiful surprise. I unfortunately 
missed being at the dinner, but came 
in just as it was over. Mrs. Lewis 
of Buffalo, and her daughter-in-law, 
and Mrs. Miller’s daughter-in-law, 
Mrs. Dudley Miller, were the guests. 
It was a most pleasant surprise, par- 
ticularly as I was not feeling well 
and was rather lonesome and home- 
sick. Mrs. Lewis brought some beau- 
tiful yellow flowers from her green- 
house, which decorated the table, and 
for our supper we had all sorts of 
birthday and valentine day remem- 
brances in the shape of confections 
and other things, with a great birth- 
day cake which the cook had taken 
much pains in making with my name 
in yellow outline, hearts, etc. The 
whole thing touched me very much, 
especially because I thought nobody 
knew anything about it, and because 
of my memory of having spent the 
day for so many years with Miss An- 
thony. When we sat about the great 
open fire, with Mrs. Miller looking 
like a beautiful spirit, and Miss Miller 
fluttering everywhere to make people 
enjoy themselves, and Mrs. Lewis 
smiling and happy because everybody 
else was happy, and because she had 
a secret to tell, I must confess it 
made me sorry, when I looked in their 
kindly and friendly faces, that I 
should ever feel discouraged. 

“The secret.which Mrs. Lewis had 
to tell was this: that she had given 
me the pleasure of a birthday present, 
which I would receive on Tuesday, 
Miss Anthony’s birthday, in memory 


me to Buffalo, and we went to Mrs. 
Lewis’ home, where she had arranged 
for our entertainment. Before going 
to the platform, Mrs. Lewis's secre- 
tary handed me an envelope, and on 
opening it I found a check for a thou- 
sand dollars, saying that it was given 
in honor of Miss Anthony's birthday, 
for the work of the Association. 

“It was a great joy to get this 
money at this time, and especially to 
get it from one who gave it in such 
a spirit of helpfulness and desire 
that it should be used for the very 
best purposes of the Association. 


A False Report. 


“The absurd report which was sent 
out in regard to an attack of illness 
overcoming me at the Cooper Union on 
the night of Feb. 17 was a fabrication 
from beginning to end. I had just re- 
turned from a week’s trip in which 
I had been speaking to very large au- 
diences, and on the evening of the 
16th I spoke for a long time to an un- 
usual audience in Albany, and so was 
much worn by the exertion of the 
travel and the speaking. When I 
went to Cooper Union to preside, I 
was very tired and had an attack of 
sick headache. On going to the plat- 
form I saw Mrs, Florence Kelley, and 
asked her if, after I opened the meet- 
ing and introduced the first speaker, 
she would take charge and let me go 
home to rest, and she very readily 
and kindly consented to do so. I 
opened the meeting with a_ short 
speech, introduced Miss Alice Paul, 
and then left the platform. The re- 
porters followed me out, one of them 
asking me to go back and have my 
picture taken; the other to have an 
interview. I simply told them that I 
was tired; that I had left the meet- 
ing in charge of Mrs. Kelley, and that 
I was going home to rest. I suppose 
they thought it would be a fine thing 
to create a sensation, and so they did, 
with the result that I am receiving 


parts of the country. 

“The next morning, as soon as we 
saw what had been done, we sent a 
report to every newspaper in the city 
contradicting the statement of the 
night before. I hope this report has 
reached my friends—but it is seldom 
true that a good report travels as fast 
as an evil one. 

“As a matter of fact, I am much 
better than I have been for months, 
and am continually improving, so that 
there need be no concern on the part 
of my friends regarding my health.” 

THREE CHEERS FOR SOUTH 

CAROLINA. 

It is with a feeling of something 
like an escape from personal humilia- 
tion that cne reads the decision of 
the South Carolina Supreme Court 
in the Tillman case. Had the decision 
been the other way—if the _ court, 
that is, had upheld the State law 
which permitted young Tillman to 
hand his children over to the custody 
of his own parents, regardless of the 
wishes and in spite of the protests 
of their mother—the deep disgrace of 
South Carolina would have been 
shared in some degree by the whole 
country of which South Carolina is 
a part, and a certain measure of it 
would have fallen on every citizen 
of a country in which legal sanction 
could be found for an act so cruel, 
so barbarous, and so unwise. 

But the court, fortunately, found a 
way to save itself, its State, and the 
United States—all of us, in short— 
from the obloquy and contempt that 
would have followed the upholding of 
this abominable statute. It took the 
children from the guardians selected 
by the father, a man admittedly of 
habits as likely to impair his judg- 
ment as to make his conduct intoler- 
able, and restored them to _ the 
mother, a woman of whom much good 
has been said and nothing worse 
than that for what seem to have been 
sufficient reasons she had developed a 
feeling of antagonism against the 
whole Tillman family. The elder Till- 
man, to be sure, makes mysterious 
prophecy by hinting that perhaps af- 
ter the children grow up it will be 
found that their education by and 
their association with the mother has 
not had pleasing results, but such in- 
timations come with poor grace from 
a man whose success in training his 
own son in wise and seemly ways has 
not been brilliant. Indeed, the Sena- 
tor’s course throughout the affair has 
been puzzling and showed none of 
the courage and frankness for which 
he is deservedly noted. 

The Supreme Court based its de- 
cision on the contention that the law 
invoked by the younger Tillman vio- 
lated both the State and the Federal 
Constitution—that it was in conflict 
with the provisions forbidding abridg- 
ment of the privileges and immuni- 
ties of citizens. That was looking far, 
but not at all too far as it was not 
unnecessarily far, for a weapon with 
which to kill an unendurable enact- 
ment. The thing simply had to be 
done, and the court did it—with the 
effect of making the air of the United 
States more easily and comfortably 
breathable-—N. Y. Times. 





BALLOT BROADENS WOMEN’S 
MINDS. ; 





Under the heading, “Women and 





of Miss Anthony. On Tuesday morn- 
ing Mrs. Dudley Miller accompanied 


National Affairs,” the Australian Re 
view of Reviews says: 


messages and telegrams from all} 


A very hopeful sign of the times is 
the conference of women which has 
been held in Brisbane during the 
month. It was keenly interesting to 
read the record of the debates, and to 
note the sound common sense which 
was talked by the delegates. Inci- 
dentally it expressed the ridiculous- 
ness of the Home Government in re- 
fusing to allow one-half of the mem- 
bers of the human family the right to 
take an intelligent interest in national 
affairs. Such abstruse subjects as the 
economic independence of women. the 
best methods of interesting the rising 
generation in Commonwealth welfare, 
finance and railways, etc., were dis- 
cussed with a freedom and intelligence 
that are only to be experienced when 
women are allowed the same oppor- 
tunities as men in the discussion of 
national affairs. The development of 
women in this respect in Australia 
with universal franchise is remark- 
able, and the day is not very far dis- 
tant when they will take their place 
in our national councils. If they would 
bring to the discussion of Federal mat- 
ters a little more refinement than has 
been exhibited lately in the Federal 
House, that day may well be hurried 
on. 


Women are eligible to Parliament in 
Australia, but none have yet been 
elected. 





MASSACHUSETTS MEN’S LEAGUE 
FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 





A Men’s League for Woman Suf- 
frage is being formed in Massachu- 
setts, like the League for the same 
purpose in New York, which has been 
so active and influential there during 
the last year. George Foster Peabody 
is the president of the New York 
League, and among its officers are 
William D. Howells, William J. Schief- 
felin, William M. Ivins, Professor 
John Dewey, John Mitchell, John 
B. Olmsted, Oswald G. Villard, Ham- 
ilton Holt, Rev. William C. Gan- 
nett, Edwin Markham, George Har- 
vey, John E. Milholland, Professor 
Nathaniel Schmidt, Z R. Brockway, 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, Herbert Par- 
sons, Professor W. P. Trent, Edward 
Lauterbach, and Edward T. Devine. 
The new Massachusetts League al- 
ready has more than a hundred names 
upon its rapidly growing list, among 
them being the following. The object 
of the League is to express approval 
of the movement of women to attain 
the full suffrage in this country, and 
to aid them in their efforts toward that 
end by public appearances in behalf of 
the cause, by the circulation of litera- 
ture and the holding of meetings, and 
in such other ways as may from time 
to time seem desirable. 

All Massachusetts men who are 
friends of the cause are asked to be- 
come members of the League. Names 
may be sent to the Massachusetts 
Men’s League for Woman Suffrage, 20 
Beacon street, Boston. 

Hon. John D. Long, Hon. John L. 
Bates, Hon. William W. Crapo, Hon. 
Samuel L. Powers, Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, Prof. George H. 
Palmer, Prof. George Hodges, Prof. 
Henry S. Nash, Prof. Lewis J. John- 
son, Prof. William M. Davis, Prof. 
Davis R. Dewey, Prof. Charles Zueblin, 
Norman H. White, Freeman O. Emer- 
son, Ralph Davol, James Duncan, Hen- 
ry Abrahams, John Golden, M. H. 
Gulesian, Karl F. Heinzen, Richard Y. 
Fitzgerald, Rev. Charles F. Dole, Rev. 
Philip S. Moxom, Rev. Christopher R. 
Eliot, Rev. E. J. Helms, Rev. Herbert 
S. Johnson, Rev. Benjamin F. True- 
blood, Rev. William C. Winslow, Rev. 
Nathan E. Wood, James Nowell, Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Jr., Sam Walter 
Foss, James R. Carret, Howard Mars- 
ton, Dr. Walter Wesselhoeft, Butler R. 
Wilson, Samuel M. Holman, Roger 
Sherman Hoar, John G. Hart, Rev. 
J. C. F. Grumbine, Charles Garrison, 
Prof. James Geddes, Jr., Richard F. 
Fuller, Rabbi Charles Fleischer, Rev. 
Miner H. D. Evans, William T. Eaton, 
Waldo L. Cook, D. M. Claghorn, Capt. 
R. G. F. Candage, Charles M. Cabot, 
Major J. E. Burbank, Dr. E. S. Boland, 
Howard L. Blackwell, F. N. Barbour, 
Joseph Prince Loud, George Hosmer, 
Fred L. Howard, James S. Y. Ivins, 
John G. Jack, Rev. Charles E. Jackson, 
Prof. Edward C. Jeffrey, Delcevare 
King, Gustaf Lundberg, John MacDuf- 
fie, Prof. Lionel S. Marks, John B. 
O’Hare, Albert S. Parsons, Herbert E. 
Peckham, Frank H. Pope, Dr. Charles 
B. Purvis, Dr. Daniel C. Rose, J. Pick- 
ering Putnam, Otis W. Rumery, W. A. 
Spinney, James E. Tower, Ross 
Turner, Gustavus Tuckerman, James 
A. Waters, Franklin H. Wentworth, 
William B. Wheelwright, Prof. Horatio 
S. White, Charles G. Whiting, Walter 
C. Wright, Carl Purington Rollins, Col. 
Henry M. Phillips, Ralph Albertson, 
Francis H. Blackwell, James A. Beat- 
ley, George Kempton, Joseph L. Rich- 
ards, Dr. Willard A. Paul, Horatio W. 
Dresser, George H. Fall, Guy A. Ham, 
George W. Kelley, Horace W. Bum- 
stead, Edward C. Burrage, Charles W. 
Birtwell, Meyer Bloomfield, George W. 
Coleman, Edward H. Clement, C. Han- 
ford Henderson, George A. O. Ernst, 
George H. Page, Worthington C. Ford, 
William M. Salter, Herbert Myrick, 
Samuel Bowles, John Graham Brooks, 
Francis J. Garrison, Edwin D. Mead. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 





The Women’s Medical Association 
of New York City offers the Mary 
Putnam Jacobi Fellowship of $800, 
available for post-graduate study. It 





is open to any woman graduate in 





medicine. Applications for the year 
1910-11 must be in the hands of the 
committee on award by March 1, 1910. 
For information regarding the re- 
quirements for this fellowship, ad- 
dress Emily Lewi, 35 Mt. Morris 
Park, West, New York City. 





The Wisconsin Medical Women’s 
Association is planning to issue a 
monthly periodical entitled “The 
Laymen’s Medical Journal,” for the 
purpose of educating the public in pre- 
ventive medicine and hygiene. Dr. 
Julia Riddle of Oshkosh is editor-in- 
chief, with the following physicians 
as aids: Anna B. Corr, Juneau; M. 
Adeline Riddle, Oshkosh: Belle P. 
Blair, Fort Atkinson; Johanna M. 
Deoppers and Evelyn C. Hoehne, Mil- 
waukee. This altruistic endeavor on 
the part of medical women deserves 
encouragement. 





The Women's Medical Society of 
Washington, D. C., in a new organiza- 
tion with Mary Parsons, M. D., Presi- 
dent; Sofie Nordhoff-Jung, M. D., 
Vice-President; Emma Lotz Erving, 
M. D., Secretary-Treasurer. 





Miss Mary Gunther, of Philadelphia, 
has been appointed superintendent of 
the new Physicians’ and Surgeons’ 
Hospital in Wilmington, Del. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





The Maryland State Teachers’ As- 
sociation is empowered by law to con- 
fer the degree of Doctor of Pedagogy. 


The last Quarterly Letter was 
brought out in improved shape and 
with yellow covers. It was written by 
Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page and Mrs. 
Mary Ware Dennett. 


A friend in Providence, R. I. writes: 
“What barbarous, inquisitorial treat- 
ment has been meted out to those 
women in the English prisons! That 
statement by Lady Lytton is almost 
beyond belief. How any woman can 
have grit enough, or even life to un- 
dergo the forcible feeding, is beyond 
comprehension.” 


The Florence Crittenton League of 
Compassion will hold its “Wedding 
Anniversary” fair on March 1, 2 and 3, 
from 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. at Horticul- 
tural Hall. Luncheon will be served 
from 12 to 2 P. M. and dinner from 6 
to 8 P. M. Many attractions are 
offered under the heads of different 
“weddings,” as wooden, tin, linen, 
crystal, silver, etc., and there will be 
special music both afternoons and 
evenings. 


The Interborough Association of 
Women Teachers in New York City 
now counts as members 12,000 women 
out of the corps of 15,000 women 
teachers in the city. This association 
aims at equal pay for women teach- 
ers who have the same text books, the 
same pupils and the same hours as 
men teachers, and must achieve the 
same results under the same stand- 
ards. It maintains that the position 
and not the sex of the teacher should 
determine salary. 


It has been discovered that 60 per 
cent. of the property holders of Colum- 
bus, O., are women, out of 40,000 tax- 
payers, 24,000 being wives in whose 
names the property was held. The 
general opinion of lawyers seems to 
be that this is the case because of 
the desire of the husbands to insure a 
permanent shelter for the family. 
Property is seldom transferred to the 
wife because of a desire to perpetrate 
fraud, but the wise husband, foresee- 
ing a possible period of business de- 
pression, looks out for the interests of 
his family in this way. 


The esteem in which Miss Jane Ad- 
dams is held in Chicago is reflected in 
the following paragraph from the Chi- 
cago Post: “The news that Miss Jane 
Addams had been obliged a short time 
ago to submit to a surgical operation 
brought home sharply to a good many 
thousand people how large a place she 
holds in the esteem and affection of 
the city. She is the ‘mayor’ of one of 
the many cities that lie within the for- 
mal boundaries of Chicago. As it is 
one of our most important cities and 
includes many diverse interests and 
activities and has much to do with the 
popular welfare, the danger which 
seemed to threaten its ‘mayor’ was a 
matter of wide concern. It is pleasant 
to know, therefore, that Miss Addams 
has so far recovered from the effects 








The Equal Franchise Society 


PRESIDENT MRS. MACKAY 
Will hold meetings at 


THE CARDEN THEATRE 


Madison Avenue and 27th Street, New York 
on December 16th and 30th, on January 13th 
and 27th. on February 10th and 24th, March 
10th and 24th, at 4 p.m, 











SPEAKERS 


Gov. Sbafroth of Colorado. Mr. Everitt 
Colby. Rev. Prof. Henry 8. Nash of Cam- 
bridge. Rev. Anna Howard Shaw. Mr. 
Louis Anspacker. Mr. Brand Wh lock 
Mayor of Toledo, Mrs. Gabrielle Stewar 

Mulliner. Mrs.C. Chapman Catt. Dr. Stephen 
8S. Wise. Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch. Mr. 
David Starr Jordan. Col. George Harvey. 
Mr. Martin W. Littleton. 





Tickets may be procured at the Box 
Office of the Theatre on days of meetings, 
or from Tysons’ Ticket Agencies, and sea- 
son tickets at $8 each may be obtained from 
Mrs. John Winters Brannan, 11 West 12th 
Street New York 





Orchestra Seats, $1.00 Bach 
ist Balcony Seats, 50c Each 











SUFFRAGE LITERARY BUREAU. 





The Publication Committee of the 
Equal Franchise Society will read 
manuscripts on suffrage, and place 
them, if possible, in magazines and 
newspapers. Postage for return must 
be enclosed. 
of her operation as to be able to leave 
the hospital. It is to be hoped that 
she will enjoy steady improvement and 
prompt restoration to the many activi- 
ties in which she so helpfully partici- 
pates.” 





HUMOROUS. 





She (taking the place he has offered 
her): “So sorry to deprive you of 
your seat.” Monsieur: “Ah, no de- 
pravity, Mees.”’—The Sketch. 





A change of tenors had been made 
in the church choir. Eight-year-old 
Jessie, returning from the morning 
service, was anxious to tell the news. 

“Oh, mother!” she exclaimed, “we 
have a new terror in the choir!”— 
Woman's Home Companion. 





“What's the matter?” asked the 
stage manager, who noticed that 
something was going wrong toward 
the end of “Hamlet.” “It’s the first 
grave-digger,” whispered Horatio. 
“He says that, unless you give him the 
price of a good meal, he’ll eat the loaf 
of bread they’re using for Yorick’s 
skull.’’—Quips. 





Mrs. Kawler: “The last time I saw 
you, I think, you were attending a 
cooking school to learn how to make 
vegetable dishes taste like meat.” 

Mrs. Crossway: “Yes, but the feel- 
ing against the trust is so strong that 
now we are learning to make veg- 
etable dishes taste utterly unlike 
meat.”—Chicago Tribune. 





Two little girls, whose father was a 
member of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, were 
taken to a menagerie. When they re- 
turned, their father said, “I hope you 
didn’t see any cruelty to the poor 
beasts.” “Oh, yes, papa,” said the old- 
er girl, “the lion-tamer put his head 
right in the lion’s mouth and the hor- 
rid man had hair oil on his head!” 





Irish viceroys are stripped of their 
sovereign attributes as soon as they 
reach English waters. Lord Houghton 
and a lady of his acquaintance once 
met on board the Holyhead packet. 
During the voyage from Ireland the 
lady treated the viceroy with cere- 
monious respect. So soon, however, 
as the packet entered Holyhead har- 
bor, she said to him, “Now, Bobby, 
you’re no longer a viceroy, so take my 
bag and make yourself useful.’’—Lon- 
don Truth. 





THE FORERUNNER. 

A monthly magazine of tales, essays 
and verse, edited and written wholly 
by Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 

67 Charlton St., New York City. 

$1.00 per year. 





TO LET. A large, pleasant room, 
well furnished, near to street cars; 
all modern improvements. Mrs. Gil- 
~h 109 Pleasant Street, Dorchester, 

ass. 





The Red Glove Shop 





MISS M. 


Has a splendid showing of Gloves[for men and women for Street 
, and Home occasions at $1.50 and $2.00 





All Gloves Warranted the Best obtainable 
for the Price 


F. FISK 


322 Boylston Street 
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